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CONTINUED, 





History of Imlac continued. 





é \ | HEN I first entered upon the world of 
waters, and lost sight of land, i Jooked round 
about me with pleasing terror, and thinking 
my soul enlarged.by the boundless prospect, 


/dmagined that I could gaze round for ever 
‘without satiety; but, in a 
weary-of looking on barren uniformity, where — 


I could only see again what I had already seen. 
I then descended into the ship, and doubted, 
fora while, whether all my future pleasures 


‘woulc not end like this....in disgust and disap- 


pointment. Yet, surely, said I, the ocean and 
the land are very different ; the ‘only variety of 
water is rest and motion: but the earth has 
‘mountains and vallies, deserts and.cities; itis 
inhabited by men of different customs and con- 
trary opinions ; and I may hope to find variety 
in life, though I should miss it in nature. 


~~“ With this “thought I quieted my mind, 

and amused myself during the voyage, some- 

times by learning from the sailors the art of 

navigation, which I have never practised, and 

sometimes by forming schemes for my con- 

duct in. different situations, in not one of which 
have been ever placed. 


“ Twas almost we cary ef my naval amuse- 
ments when we landed safely at Surat. I se- 
ured my money, and, purchasing some com- 
modities for show, joined myself to a caravan 
that was passing into the inland country. My 
companions, for some reason or other, con- 
jecturing that I was rich, and, by my inqui- 
ries and admiration, finding that I was igno- 
rant, considered me as a novice whom they 
had aright to cheat, and who was to learn, at 
‘tthe usual expense, the art of fraud. They 
exposed me to the theft .of servants and the 
exaction of officers, and saw me pludered upon 
false pretences, without any ads antage to them- 
selves, but that of rejoicing in the superiority 
-of their own knowledge.” 


“ Stop a moment,” said the prince. “ Is 
there such depravity in man, as that he should 
injure another without benefit to himself? I 
can easily conceive that all are pleased with 
‘superiority ; but your ignorance was mercly 


accidental, which, being neither your crime 


mor your folly, could afford them no reason 
‘to applaud themselves; and the knowledge 
which they had, and which you wanted, they 
might as eficctually have shown by warning, 
as betraying you.” 








i short time, I grew 





“ Pride,” said Imlac, “ is seldom delicate ; 
it will please itself with very mean advantages ; 
and envy feels not itsown happiness, but when 
it may be compared with-the misery of others. 
They were my enemies, ‘because they grieved 
to think me rich; and my oppressors, because 
they delighted to find: me weak.” 


“ Proceed,” saidtherprince : “ T doubt not of 
the facts which you relate, but imagine that 
you impute them to mistaken motives.” 


“ In this company,” said Imlac, “ I arrived 
at Agra, the capital of Indostan, the city in 
which the Great Mogul commonly resides. I 
applied myself to the language of the country, 
and, ina few months, was able ito converse 
with the learned men; seme of whom I found 
morose and reserved, and others easy and.com- 
raunicative: some were unwilling to teach 
another what they had with difficulty learned 
themselves. and some showed that the end of 
their studies was to gain the dignity of instruct- 
ing. 


“ ‘To the tutor of the young princes I recom- 


mended myself so much, that I was presented 
to the emperor as a man of uncommon know- 
ledge. ‘he emperor asked me many ques- 
tions concerning my country, and my travels ; 
and, though I cannot now recollect any thing 
that he uttered above thé power of a common 
man, he dismissed me, astonished at his wis- 
dom and enamoured of his goodness. 


“ fy credit was now so high, that the mer- 
chants, with whom I had travelicd, applied te 
me for recommendations to the ladics of the 
court. I was surprised at their confidence of 
solicitation, and gently reproached them with 
their practices on the road. ‘They heard me 
with cold indifference, and showed no tokens of 
shame or sorrow. 


“« They then urged their requests with the 
oficr of a bribe ; but what I would not do for 
kindness I would not do for money ; and refus- 
ed them, not because they had injured me, but 
because I would not enable them to injure 

thers; for I knew they would have made use 
of my credit. to cheat those.who should buy their 
wares. 


“ Having resided at Agra till there was no 
more to be learned, I travelled into Persia, 
where I saw many remains of ancient magnifi- 
cence, and observed many new accommodations 
of life. The Persians are a nation eminently 
social ; and their assemblies afforded me daily 
opportunities of remarking characters and man- 
ners, and.of tracing human nature through all 
its variations. 


«“ From Persia I passed into Arabia, where 
I-saw a nation at once pastoral and warlike ; 
who live without any settled habitation ; whose 
only wealth is their flocks and herds; and who 
have yet carried on, through ail ages, an he- 
reditary war with all mankind, though they 
neither covet nor envy their possessions. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A VALEDICTORY ORATION. 
—xf 3) So ‘ 

BY THOMAS KITTERA. . 

b 

CONTINUED. : 

wae : 


Wart then must it be when the mind is 
early enriched with the unbounded treasures of 
the liberal arts and sciences. What a flood of | 
inteliectual light must pour in upon us, from | 


: 


the great huminaries ofancient and modern hise , 


tory. 
enlarged, when she converses with a Socrates, 
a Plato, or a Xenophon. 
extended, her ideas ngultiplied; 
various, and distinct are rendered all her per- 
ceptions, by her converse with these prodigies 
of literature and science? She feels heracif 


elevated with noble sentiments of respect for the ‘ 


diguity of her being, and inspired with a gen» 
erous ambition to imitate, even at a distance, 
such transcendent geniuses. 


How are the limits of the understanding j 


How are her views™ 
how lively, ” 


i 
{ 


A 


Thus becoming * 


emulous to excel, and ardent in the pursuit of ® 


an honourable fame, all her energies and pow- 
ersare excited; forgetful of her own weakness, 


d 


she makes the most noble efforts, soars above 4 
her ordinary pitch, and, finally, attains to a _ 

degree of excellence, to whici ii the moments ~ 
of timidity or inglorious apgolence she never | 


dared aspire. 

If therefore the very first ‘key of the liberal 
arts and sciences enables us thus to converse 
and seemingly to live, with the most learned 
of all antiquity, will it still be persisted in, that 
the understanding of the learned languages is 
but an useless drudgery. Be it so to the ig- 
noble mind, cither shamefully languishing in 
slothful inaction, or whose native vigour is 
sunk into contemptible effeminacy. I know, 
generous classmates, we spurn the idea with 
indignation: emulous to rival the youth of 
Greece or Rome, we cheerfully consent to un- 
dergo the labours and hardships of the severest 
academical discipline. Are net application, 
industry, and labour, the law of our being, the 
demand both of nature and reason, and the 
positive injunction of the Deity....are they not 
the instruments of imprevement, the sure fou 
dation of true pleasure, and the necessary mca 
of attaining any degree of excellence ? For 
though we should derive no other advantage 
from such studies, ‘than the acqujrements of 
habits oflabour, would we not be amply repaid ? 
The natural effects of such habits are, to ren- 
der our literary toils, daily, more sweet and 
pleasing ; to communicate steadiness to our 
minds: to overcome an aversion to studious 
application, the greatest foe not qnly to literary 
acquirements, but even to virtue, health, hap- 
piness, or any spirited enjoyment of life. How 
justly has the sententious Seneca described it : 
».. Otium sine literis mers est, et hominis 
vivi sepultura.” 
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THE MISCELLANY. 
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an all the circle of trifling occupations, or 
other silly amusements, in which too many 
ifle away the precious season of their youth, 
e compared to the refined and charming de- 
ughts of literary application. He, who is so 
happy as to have acquired a taste for this, has 
always at hand an innocent.atid irreproachable 
amusement for lis Teisure ‘hours, to save him 
from the danger of many a pernicious passion. 
He is not obliged to fly to low company, or to 
court the riot of Toose~pleastres, in order to 
cure the tediousness-of existence. What calm 
and tranquil pleasures spring from the select 
Greek and Latin poets, pleastires which neither 
vanish in the enjoyment, nor fix in the soul 
the bitter sting of remorse. The mind ‘that 
is entirely devoid of relish for such entertain- 
ments, betrays very unpromising symptoms, 
and raises suspicions of being prone to low gra- 
tifications, and fitted only for the vulgar pur- 
“hits of life. Let then the classics be the pleasing 
foarees of our rational delights. ‘Fo them let 
/us return with increased affection-and desire. 


‘¢ Nocturna versate Manu versate diurna.” 


This is intellectual improvement indeed; 
this is indeed. the melioration of the heurt; 
softening all its asperities; humanizing all its 
inclinations ; calming its more viclent and 
fierce emotions; and thus preparing it, wil- 
lingly, to receive every direction from the en- 
lightened understanding... 

*“Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’’ 

But were the only end of the liberal arts and 
sciences, to enrich the human understanding 
with the most copious stores of diversified 
knowledge and sciefice, torender us thorough- 
ly skilled in all thé vatious branches of phile!- 
ogy » enable us merely to admire the great 
mastérs of ancient eloquence, or to fecl the 
beauties of antient poetry, without exciting: al] 
the warm and generous affections.of the heart 
to imitate the bright examples of virtue which 
these illustrious models exhibit : a liberal edu- 
cation would fail, indeed, inthis most essential 
part, that of making us fee} that we are subject 
to moral obligation, and only great if virtuous, 
Such was the important truth that a Socrates, 
a Plate, an ipictetus, a Seneca, a Cicero, and 
an Aristotle, constantly wished deeply to im- 
press.on the minds of their pupils. In their 
eyes the honest and virtuous citizen claimed a 
preference over the merely learned. if they 
endeavoured to enlarge their capacities....If 
they held up to their eyes the bright and ani- 
mated exanzple of their predecessors, it was to 
engage them to discharge with equal fidelity, 
the duties annexed to their state in society, 
thereby to adorn and uphold the general body, 
with good parents, good children, steady friends 
and virtuous citizens. For without virtue, 
what availthe brightest talents and most ezten- 
sive knowledge. Will they qualify the ruler 
to promote, or not rather to destroy the hap- 
piness of the-people ; the statesman to subvert 
the state ; the leader of an army te betray his 
country. What else but mockery and dissi- 
mulation is patriotism without virtue. With- 
out it what can secure the liberties ofa country : 
without it who will prefer the public good to 
his own private interest ? Who will suffer pri- 
vations and distresses in every shape, which 


A ALSO ETO 








ey 


' of avarice and ambition. 





otherwise, by base and dishonourable means 
he might have avoided. Not all the talents, 
not all the eloquence, not all the public spirit 
and bravery of Pericles: counterbalanced his 
dc ficiency of virtue, in the eyes of Plato. Can 


they name, says he, one single man, citizen 


er foreigner, bond or free, whom Pericles 
made wiser or better by all his care. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘once awakened from the d 
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EXTRACT. 


WROM DRAKE’S LITERARY HOURS: 
we -— 


IMAGINATION, that fruitful source of the 
beautiful and sublime, when duly tempered 
and chastised by the strict ratiocination of sci- 
ence, throws a fascinating charm over all the 
walks of life; unveils, as it were, scenes of 
fairy texture, and draws the mind, with salu- 
tary influence, from the sordid cares, and 
selfish pursuits, the sanguinary tumult, and 
materialized enjoyments of the herd of man- 
kind, to repose on all that is good and fair, on 
all thatthe Almighty Architect, in animate or 
inanimate nature, has poured forth to excite 
the admiration, the love and gratitude of his 
intellectual creatures. 

But should this brilliant faculty be nurtured 
on the bosom of enthusiasm or romantic ex- 
pectation, or be left to revel in all its. native 
wildness of combination, and to plunge into all 
the visionary terrors of supernatural agency, 
undiverted by the deductions ef truth, or the 
sober realities of existence, it will too often 
preve the cause ofacute misery, of melancholy, 
and even of distraction. 

In the spring‘ef life, when reason and exp2+ 
rience are necessarily confined, almost every 
object rises clothed in vivid hues; earth ap- 
pears a paradise, and its inhabitants little short 
of perfection: alas! as the man advances, as 
he becomes acquainted with his fellew man, 
how are all. these splendid visions scattered on 
the winds | he beholds passions the most bane- 
ful devastate this beauteous globe, and wit- 
nesses, with horror and dismay, its wretched 
inhabitants immolate each other on the altars 
Starting from the 
dream of youth, he turns disgusted from the 
loathsome scene ; perhaps, retires to commune 
with himself, to pause upon the lot of morta- 
lity. 

To this important crisis, many of the cha- 
racters which adorn or blot the records of hu- 
manity, owe their origin. He, who can call 
religion and literature to his aid, will pass along 
the road of life intent on other worlds, and 
alone employed, in this, in accelerating the 
powers of intellect, and in meliorating the 
condition of bis species. From the crimes and 
follies of mankind, from the annals of blood, 
and the orgies of yoluptuousness, will this man 
fly tono unprofitable solitude ; here will he 
trace the finger of the Deity, and here amid 
the pursuits of science, the charms of music, 
and the pleasures of poetry, with simplicity of 
heart, and energy of genius, will adore the God 
who gave them. 

ENfects, however, such as these, are unfor- 
tunately, no common result ; for that intensity 
of feeling and ardour of expectation which 
usually accompany our early years, mecting 
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with a sudden ark) ur pected check, some- 
times lead to a erin Aes the very reverse 
of all that pleased\ bel. and misanthropys 
and even scepticism, \clO&pe scene, and chill 
every social and benevoleMyertion. But far’ 
more common is that chafeter which when} 
ion of inexpe= 
rience, and become acquainteQyith the vicés# 
of mankind, passes on with wilh-ircumsp ce 
tion,. intent-only on moulding thtcrimes ally 
passions which surround it, to instyments Of 
pecuniary gain, or desolating ambitio, Matty 


_ of this class there are, whose princip& obje 


being the accumulation of property, priserVéy 
asa mean towards its attainment, an impxsinge 


exterior, and travel through life with wha" Ly 


called a fair character, yet possessing. no. ong 
benevolent feeling or liberal sentiment that ca 
properly designate them for man, or rank them 
beyond the animal they consume. 

But some there are, gifted with an imagina=, 
tion of the most brilliant kind ; who are accus= 


tomed to expatiate in all the luxury of an ideal.” 


world, and who possess a heart glowing with. 
the tenderest sensations. ‘These men too fre- 
quently fail a sacrifice to the indulgence of a 
warm and vigorous fancy, and which is, unhap- 
pily, not sufficiently corrected. by a knowledge 
of mankind, orthe rigid deduction of scientific. 
study. The lovely scenes they had so raptu- 
rously drawn, and coloured, find no architype 
in the busy paths of life, but fade beneath the 


gloomy touch of reality, and leave to the as- - 
' tonished visionary, a cheerless. and a barren 4..\ Jj 


we 


view ; or the mind, long and. intensely em> 4.4 


ployed in. giving form and place to the fasct- . 


nating fictions of fancy, or the wild derus 
of superstition, is apt, on the first pressure ¢ 


neglect and misfortune, to suffer derangement,\. 


and to assume for truth, the paintings of en-( 
thusiasm. Thus, the clear current of exalted 
thought, or genereus feeling, driven from its 
course by sadden opposition, and vexed-avith. 
unexpected tempests, not seldom spreatis fer- 
rer and amazement in its: progress. 
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ANECDOTE 


t 
OF THE 


a 
LATE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 


ae 


Tre Jate Countess of Huntingdon, in the | 


winter of 787, received a cover directed to 
her, inclosing two masquerade tickets. She 
paid no regard to the insult; but, giving them 
to one of her deacons, bad him send them to 
some coffee-house at the west end of the town, 
and get what money he could for them, and 
give it to any deserving object of distress he 
thought proper. 
them for a guinea, and with it, and some small 
addition to it, liberated a poor man from the 
Poultry Vompter- Presence and tranquillity 
of mind, benevolence, penetration, and acute 
observation, are said to have been the science 
of the Countess of Huntingdon. She delight 
ed in meditation, that spring of unceasing 
pleasures, and true school of wisdom. It ig 
but justice to her memory to say, that she 
strictly adhered to the maxim ofthe primitive 
christians, viz. “ that religion consisted not in 
talking, but in doing good things.” 


He accordingly disposed of 
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FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
——2 +o 


MR. ORAM, * 


As I see you are favored with the effusions 
of some of the “enlightened sons of Nassau- 
Hal!’....and, as in that institution there are 
many of the “sons of genius,” whose talents 

_ should not lie idle, I propose to dedicate a part 
_ of your paper to Jathematical Questions ;....for 
is purpose I send you a few; if you approve 
pian you will give them a place. 

Yours, 


3 
b 


QUID. 


ie 
se landed man two daughters had, 


os And both were very fair.... 
“He gave to each a piece of land.... 
“~ One round, the other square. 
» At twenty shillings an acre just 
-«» Each piece its value had ; 
Whe shillings that did compass each 
'.” For it exactly paid. 
q* If’cross a shilling be an inch, 
|) __As it is pretty near, 
| Which was the greater fortune, she 
| That had the round, or square ? 
L ional 
sA worm was placed by Almighty»God 
» HJust seventeen feet under the sod ; 
o make his way to see the light, 
e had to work both day and night; 
day he rose just eight feet up, 
it night descended seven to sup ; 
7¥he question is, how soon he’li rise 
4-0 see the sun with both his eyes ? 
, — +o 
* 3. itis required to divide the number 100 into 
pa'\) - such parts that their product and the dif 
ee hy .nce of their squares may be equal to each 
Le 2 
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DEVOTION. 


BEING, a short time since, at a place of 
rship. with an old friend cf mine, who has 
dways been remarkable for piety, 1 cbserved 
je appeared much shocked at the too palpabie 
marks of iu:reverence and inattention in the 
younger part of the congregation during the 
.., and, as is common with him in 
vases, heard him deliver the following 
just loud eneugh for me (whe sat 

ui, CO distinguish every word : 


Gh, Devotion !....Devotion !....in what part 
this habitable globe dost thou deign to rest 
fay gentle wings? Dost thou alight m the 
breast of the Laplander, who freezes beneath 
the pole; or thettawny African, who scorches 
under the life? Dost thon attend the Mussel- 
man to his mosque; or dost thou rise in the 
oiemmn orisons of the vestal Nuns who inhabit 
‘gloomy wails of superstition !........for here 
ind thee not! The mind is here too much 
stracted with the gaudy show of beauty and 
S; and We seem more anxious, when we 


4 ¥-- 


er the house of God, to please the eye of | 


#, than the Being we profess to worship. 
ime pray, but half goes to Heaven....perhaps 
¢ so much; and it is cheated of the rest by 
hé¢ sights before us. Even our music, that 
as designed to inspire adoration and raise our 
iety ; our music, that should roll in the solemn 
ins of heavenly inspiration, is more fre- 
ently heard to beat time to the quicker 
‘ements of gaiety and pleasure !” 


P. P. Q. 


| cruel fate of the slave ! 





THE FOLLY OF INGRATITUDE. 


AN EASTERN ANECDOTE. 


No benefit can accrue from any good of- 
fices rendered to the ungrateful : a melancholy 
consideration, but not more melancholy than 
true, as the following anecdote will aptly illus- 
trate. 

A King of Mandoa, in Indostan, having fall- 
en into a river, one of his slaves generously 
swam to his rffief, seized him by the hair of 
his head, and rescued him from the jaws of 
death.. No sooner had the Sovereign recover- 
ed than he demanded the name ef the person 
who had dragged. him out of the water.. The 
slave, to whom he was so much obliged, was 
accordingly pointed out to him, and it was uni- 
versally supposed that he would receive a re- 
compense from the Prince adequate_to the im- 
portance of the service he had rendered. him. 
On the contrary, however, the king sternly de- 
manded of him, why he had dared to put his 
hand upon the head of his Sovereign ?....and 
gave orders for his instant death. 

Some time after, the same Monarchy being 
seated upon the edge of a boat, intoxicated, by 
the side of one ef his.women, again fell into 
the water. The woman might easily have saved: 


him; but, thinking the service too danger- 


ous, she suffered him to perish, giving for ex- 
cuse....“ That she had not yet forgotten the 
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ON DELUSIONS IN COURTSHIP. 
Notuine has been more lamented by. wise 
and good men than the prottise amongst us 








of deceiving one another with regard to our 


worldiy circumstances, and our characters, be- 
fore marriage. Much evil and unhappiness is 
occasioned by discovering too late how wofully 
we have been deceived by false representations 
of this sorte The husband and wile are equally 
fated to endure ill-nature and poverty in their 
marriage state, where they expected good- 
nature, affection, and competence. If they were 
both more candid, they would be both happier ; 
and, to that end, l would warn them of their 
danger by the saying of Plato :.... 

“ He that fisheth with poison, catcheth fish, 


but evil and corrupted ; so they that endeavour 


to get their husbands or wives by deceits or 
charms, may easily get them; but they were 
better ungotten.” 














MEDICAL APHORISM. 


Tae celebrated Boerhaave ordered, that all 
his manuscripts and books should be burned, 
one large volume, with gilt leaves and silver 
clasps, excepted. The physical people flocked 
to Leyden, and entreated the executors to dis- 
obey the will. The effects were sold. A Ger- 
man Count, convinced that the great gilt book 
contained the whole arcana of physic, bought 
it at ten thousand guilders. On examining it, 
he found that it was all blank paper but the 
first page, on which was WTitteN.ewewe Keep the 
head cool, the feet warm, and the body ofien ; and 
bid defiance to the physician ! 








Goop qualities, like great abilities, are in- 
comprehensible and inconceivable to such as 
are deprived of them. 


THE MATRIMONIAL RING. 


Tue ring, at first, according to Swinburne, 
was not of gold, but of iron, adorned. with an 
adamant ; the metal, hard and durable, signi- 
fying the durance and prosperity of the con- 
tract. | 

“ Howbeit,” he says, “ it skilleth not at this 
day what metal the ring be of. The form of 
it being round, and without end, doth import 
that their love should circulate and flow con-, 
tinually. ‘The finger on which this ring is to 
be worn is the fourth finger on the left.land, 
next unto the little finger, because there was. 


into: the heart.” 





ee 
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TRENTON, AUGUST 5, 1805. 











AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, 


Tae Windham Herald contains an account 
of the progress of the manufacture of silk in 
the town of Mansfield, (Conn.) by which it ap. 
pears, that in the last year, 1804, there were’ 
produced in. that towm “between twelve and 
thirteen hundred pounds weight of well dried: 
raw silk, every pound of which when made inta 
sewing silk was worth seven dollars, and found: 
aready market.” ‘This sitk is stated to be far 
superior to that imported in strength and dura. 
bility. It is principally attended to by women. 


and children, and therefore interferes very lit- . 


tle with agriculture or other pursuits. - Would, 
not this article be worth attention in othey 
places than Mansfield ? 


' 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«€ Inconcinnus” is.so badly Written, that be must 
lay over, and, we would inform this author, that wé 
prefer genera! to merely personal subjects. 

In reconsidering the communication of our Mae 
thematical Friend, we have this day given place ta 
his questions; but we must still object to those who 
may want explanatory engravings to elucidate them; 
and to such as we may consider too lengthy for our, 


. limits. 


“ Will Honeycomb, jun.” 
publication. 
nee ee 


MARRIED, 
Laser week, at Cranberry, by the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
hull, Mr. Rannne Hunt, to Mrs. Many DanreLsy 
formerly of New-York, 


we think too light for 
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Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 
GRAY. 


DIED, : 


Printer and Editor of the ‘‘ Salem Register.” 

In England Archbishop Pavey. 

Lately, at Harrisburgh, (Penn.) Gen. Joun An- 
pre Hawna, Member of Congress. 

At Hackensack, on Tuesday last, Col. NEHEMIAH 
Wane, At. 46. 


At Jamaica, Mrs. Mixus, aged 118, she was fol 


grand children, and great-great-grand children. For 
97 years she practised midwifery, during which pe- 
riod it is stated that she ushered 143,000 persons inta 
the world! She retained her :#nses to the last, and 
followed her business until within two days of her 





death. 


Se 


supposed a vein of blood to pass from thence — 


Ar Salem, (Mass.) Mr. Weii1am CARLETON, 


lowed to the grave by 295 of her children, great- 2 
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Heat of the Muses. 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 








———— 


The following has been handed us by a friend, 





and may be said to be a good versification of 


the Fable of Gelbert, fiublished in No.7. dt 


is copied from the “ Farmer’s Museum.” 
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THE TEST OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 
> “ 
ON his fever burnt bed, quick gasping for breath, 
Lay Strephon, convulsed with pain... 
Vhile the wind in his throat shook the rattle of 
death, 
The Sot blood raged thro’ the swoln vein. 


Large drops of cold sweat on his forehead did stand, 
The lustre was dimn’d in his eye, 

W tile the chill of his feet, and the chill of his hand, 
Pronounc’d that poor Strephon must die. 


is neighbors all wept, and his kindred all cried, 
- With handkerchiefs held to each eye, 
While a boy and a girl sobb’d loud at his side, 
To think that their father must die. 


But who can describe the fond griefs of his wife, 

* Her shriekings, her tears,and despair ? 

AV hen she vow’d that same hour should end her own 
life, 


- And tore off by handfulls her hair. 


Dh death’! thou fell tnonster, in anguish she rav’d.... 

’ Oh spare my dear husband, Oh spare ; 

Throw thy ice-dart at me, let my husband be sav’d, 
Or [ll sink in-a whirl of despair. 


Jh, how shall I live when my ‘husband is dead.... 
Or why this loath’d life should I save ? 
hen haste, welcome death, take me in his stead, 
Or I'll go with my love to the grave. 


Phe wind whistled high, the did mansion about, 
And rock’d like a cradie the floor, 

Vhen death in the entry stood knocking without, 
With his knuckle of:bone on the door. 


And he bursted the lock, and the door open’d wide, 
And in the slim.spectre slow strode, 

And he rattled his jaws, and he rattled his side, 
As over the threshold he trod. 


** Who’s here,” ‘cried the spectre, “who calls loud 
for me..... 

“ Who.wants death ?” the thin spectre then said : 

Why who,” cried the wife, “* why who should. it be, 

* But the gentleman there on the bed 2?” 


-— ap ~:~ — 
ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 


DP 6 me 
‘Quen of the silver bow’! by thy pale beam 
Alone and pensive I delight to stray, 
And watch thy shadow trembling in the stream, 
Or mark the fleecy clouds that cross thy way. 


And, while I gaze, thy mild and pensive light 
Sheds a soft calm upon my troubled breast:; 
And oft I think, fair planet of the night ! 
That in thy orbs the wretched may have rest. 


‘The sufferers of the earth perhaps may go, 
Releas’d by death, to thy’ benignant sphere, 
Andthe sad children of despair and woe 
Forget, in thee, their cup of misery here. 
Ah! that I soon may reach thy world serene, 
‘Poor wearied pilgrim in the toiling scene ! 





THE OLD SOLDIER, 
—— oo 

“I am a poor old soldier” said a tremulous 
voice, as I turned the corner of the street........ 
“ Your honour cannot, surely, pass a poer old 
soldier '!” - 

The petition was very pressing....it was de~ 
livered somewhat in the tone of commands. 


but there was yet something of a sweetness 


about it, and something so supplicating in the 
attitude of the man, that I stopped to look at 
him. “ Date obolum Belisario!’’...thought I 
... is a sufficient passport fer any one of thy 
livery.” An old, tattered, military coat, and a 
wooden leg, always soften my heart to pity, 
and dispose me to acts of benevolence. ‘This 
man had.a claim upon me: he was about sixty 
in age......<in misfortune he was older ; a gen- 


tle ‘bend in his shoulder, which was produced 


in spite of his profession, told me it was so: 
and there were a few:grey hairs on his fore- 
head, still wearing a military air, that confirm- 
ed the conjecture. He held out his hat, doubt- 
ingly....not inyperiously,; and I interpreted the 
language of his tongue from the motion of his 
hand. As he held out his hat with one hand, 
he laid the other across his breast, and, with 
many sighs, told me such a tale of woe, as 
rarely falls to the let of man. 


He had enlisted in the army at an early 
period of life, leaving behind him a wiie anda 
brother; had, during ‘the course of many hard 
campaigns, undergone various distresses of bo- 
dy and mind; till, being rendered unfit for fur- 
ther service, he was returned a cripple, de- 
pendant upon the bounty of his native coun- 
try. His heart was all this while cheered with 
the hope of receiving a hearty welcome from 
his friends; but his brother was dead, and his 
wife, untrue to her vow, was in the arms of 
another. 

During the recital he was agitated -by diffe- 
rent passions :...«f could see a faint but expres- 
sive glow of animation spread over his aged 
cheek, when he recounted his battles, and his 
dangers ; but when he came to the conclusion, 
he turned away, to hide a tear that glistened 
in his eye, in spite of all his courage. 
the .eflect which this circumstance had upun 
me: and, surely, it is. no mean gratification, to 
contemplate, in these monuments ef age, the 
changes and misfortunes of human Jife. I have 
often been pleased to see a maimed and disa 
bled soldier begging through our streets, when 
the liberal hand of charity has been opened to 
assist him: a smile of approbation, or some- 
thing (1 -know not, what) has flushed in my 
face, to see a very miser relent at his piteous 
tale, and, with a half-formed resolution, contri- 
bute his farthing. 

Come hither, ye who have reaped the harvest 
of this man’s labour—who have been rolling in 
ease and influence, whilst he has been fighting 
your battles :+.....ye, who feel the blessings of 
peace, which this man has purchased for you, 
veeseee. COME,....and see him begging for the 
bread which you enjoy in plenty’!........Tell me 
if you were pained when Ae was wounded....if- 
you bled when he was laid on the ficid battle? 
teereeeeetilas:s he has dearly earned the privi- 
lege to beg. -Come, then....it is your’s....it is 
NiNC.-it is the business of us all, to make the | 
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I 


countenance of Want smile with our bless- 
ings; and chase away, if it be but for a mo- 
ment, the lines of sorrow from the face of 


Misfortune ! 











a Anecdotes. 


»© A Lawyer toida countryman, who was his 
client, that his cause was so bad and intricate 
that he could perceive neither beginning nox 
end to it: the man immediately pulled two 
crowns out of his pocket, and gave them to the 
lawyer, saying, Here are a fair of sfectacles 
for you. 

A BLACK man, about to be married to a wo- 
man of the same colour, by a justice of the 
peace, observed to him, that if he performed 
the ceremony as he usually did for the white 
people, he would pay him well; but if not, he 
would give nothing ; to which the justice agreed. 
After the ceremony was over, the negro was 
eoing away, when the justice thought proper 
to remind him of his promise. “ Why,” said 
the negro, “you have omitted an essential 
point.” The justice demanded what it was. 
“Why,” answered the negro “you forgot te 
salute the bride ;” and, bidding good-night, walk- 
ed off. 

A servant, terrified, ran into the study of 
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the learned Bude, to acquaint him that the 
house was on fire! Gv, answered he, and in- 
form your mistress of it; you know very well 
that I never meddle in domestic concerns. 


Che WPiscellanp, 


pc SUBSCRIPTIONS to this Faper ares 
taken in by the different Post Masters in this 
State——-by Messrs. T.& J. Sworps, New-York, 
and by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States; whe are also authorised to receive : 
cents in advance on each wilscription’; it being 
the half yearly amount forthe paper. Commue- 
nications (/tost faid) addressed to James Oramy 
Trenton, will be thankfully received. 
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f PRINTED BY J. ORAM, * 


NEAR 


(THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


PRINTING 


fis executed in a superior style of neat-] 
ness at the above place, on moderate 4 
terms ; and where are always on | 
nandapretty general assortment | 

of Classical, School, and other 


BOOKS, 


in the different departments 


of Science, VA 


STATIONARY, 
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